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Brand Promotion in Department Stores 


JoHN W. WINGATE AND EUGENE ROMNEY, JR. 


Fifty-eight leading department stores have been questioned and 5,000 ad- 
vertised items checked to determine the status of brands in large department 
stores. 


The increasing interest evidenced by 
department stores in brands—both 
national and private—prompted this 
study. Not only are evidences of a 
sharp conflict between national and 
store brands increasing but stores are 
finding it necessary to decide whether to 
give more or less emphasis to brand 
promotions as contrasted with pro- 
motions in which neither national nor 
private brands are featured. It is the 
purpose of this study to determine the 
attitude of larger department stores 
towards brands and the amount of pro- 
motional emphasis given. The study is 
limited to the big stores, since it is in 
these that the conflict between national 
and store brands is most acute. 


STORE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Two types of investigation were under- 
taken. First, a questionnaire wzs sent 
to 250 of the best known department 
stores in the country. Fifty-eight re- 
plies were received, a sample large 
enough, it is believed, to represent the 
large-store situation. Table 1 gives 
the tabulation of the returns except for 
the departmental phase of the study. 
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It should be recognized that most of the 
questions involve opinion rather than 
fact. Even in reporting such a figure as 
sales of national brands in ratio to total 
sales, stores gave approximations, since 
few kept such records. 

It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of promotional emphasis given 
national brands is less than the percent- 
age of total sales realized from these 
brands. In stores over five million, the 
underemphasis is particularly apparent. 
Of course, it must be recognized that the 
advertising done by producers may logi- 
cally replace rather than supplement 
some store advertising. 

The figures further reveal some 
marked contrasts between the stores 
with volumes of two to five million 
dollars and those over ten million 
dollars. The group of smaller stores 
believes that the sales returns in relation 
to advertising costs are greater from 
national brands than from their own 
brands, and they show a tendency to 
give increasing emphasis to the former. 
The larger-store group, however, be- 
lieves that private brand promotions 
give the better returns and they are 
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TABLE 1 


BRAND EMPHASIS IN DEPARTMENT STORES AS INDICATED BY ANSWERS TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 


ee ey eee oe Peer 

Number selling merchandise under own brand... . . 

Average number of private brands carried (45 
EN ea ob ae oe co edna <e60-t0cta Sense 

Sales of national brands in ratio to total sales (31 
EE 3 oA bi os Vewscs's co oso cbaesccsaes 

Advertising of national brands in ratio to total 
advertising (40 answered)..................... 

Advertising Return 

Stores reporting greater sales return per dollar of 
advertising expense from national brands........ 

Stores reporting greater sales return per dollar of 
advertising expense from private brands...... .. 

Stores reporting equal sales returns from national 
and private brand promotions................. 

Markdowns 
Stores reporting markdowns higher on national 


Stores reporting equal markdowns on national and 

EEE hb webseeecsscesnsovessesecse» 
Profits 

Stores reporting better profits on national brands. . 

Stores reporting better profits on private brands. . 

Stores reporting equal profits on national and 
ERD ab aseeks ns sk cneded acess socrses 

Promotional Emphasis 


Stores giving increasing emphasis to national brands. 


Stores giving less emphasis to national brands... .. 
Stores giving same emphasis as formerly to national 

Ee a re ee ee 
Stores believing it desirable to promote national 


Stores believing it undesirable to promote national 
ICCA EGE SS ee due densa vos so0tsedeneee 


giving less emphasis to national and 
more to private brands. 

The big majority are of the opinion 
that markdowns are greater on private 
brands or at least as great as on national 
brands. In spite of these possible handi- 
caps in markdowns and advertising costs, 
most of the stores, in all size classifica- 
tions, report that they make a larger 


RETAILING 
2-5 5-10 Over 10 
All Million Million Million 
Stores Dollars Dollars Dollars 
58 34 12 12 
55 32 11 12 
14 9 11 29 


21.8% 21.8% 28.0% 13.6% 


17.9% 19.3% 22.2% 9.7% 


22 14 4 4 
19 9 4 6 
4 3 1 0 
11 6 2 3 
20 12 3 5 
20 12 6 2 
12 11 1 0 
38 19 9 10 

1 0 1 0 
28 20 6 2 
21 8 5 8 
6 4 1 1 
43 26 10 7 
10 5 2 3 


percentage of profit on their own brands. 
This is doubtless due to lower cost prices 
for private brands that are believed to 
be equivalent quality, thus allowing 
higher initial markups. 

Over 80 per cent of the stores state 
that it is desirable and profitable to 
promote national brands even though 
only 51 per cent are giving increasing 
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emphasis to them. While it would 
appear that less than 20 per cent are in 
favor of a policy of deémphasis on 
producers’ brands, it is interesting to 
note that 7 out of 10 large stores re- 
plying to the question believe in 
national-brand promotion for certain 
types of goods, at least. 

The departmental study (table 2) 
shows a comparison of national and 
store brands for the major types of de- 
partment-store merchandise. It must 
be recognized that in most lines un- 
branded goods represent the major 
portion of the sales and of the advertis- 
ing. The figures merely indicate which 
is more important in each line; national 
or store brand. 

Private brands show the most strength 
in the apparel departments. These are 
the lines in which customers buy largely 
upon a basis of fashion and appearance 
and where brands are a relatively minor 
factor in determining consumer choice. 
National brands easily dominate in the 
case of electrical appliances, furniture 
and floor coverings, house furnishings, 
drugs and toilet goods, and piece goods. 


The stores with volume over ten million 
dollars show, as is to be expected, a 
greater development of their own brands 
in all lines than do smaller stores, but 
even here there were 41 departmental 
reports for private brands as against 51 
for national. 


STORE ADVERTISING 


The second type of investigation to 
determine brand preference was based 
not on what stores stated but upon what 
they actually did in their advertising. 
Six large New York stores, recognized as 
among the leaders in molding depart- 
ment-store opinion, were selected for 
study. These are B. Altman and Com- 
pany, Bloomingdale Brothers, Gimbel 
Brothers, Lord and Taylor, R. H. Macy 
and Company, and John Wanamaker. 
Nearly all item promotions of these 
stores appearing in The Sun, New York, 
during the month of April, 1931-1934, 
were classified under one of three heads: 
national brand, private brand, no brand. 
The Sun was chosen as a representative 
newspaper carrying a considerable por- 
tion of the advertising of these stores. 


TABLE 2 


IMPORTANCE OF BRANDS BY DEPARTMENT: RATIOS IN WHICH NATIONAL OR PRIVATE BRANDS COMPARE 


(Figures are based on number of stores reporting either national or private brands as more important 
but double weight is given those instances when a store reported that one predominated) 


All Stores 


National Private 
Brands Brands 


Ee ee See ae 28 14 
Women’s ready-to-wear........ 21 25 
Women’s apparel accessories. . . . 36 32 
fy ee 36 26 
a er ae 33 14 
SO 28 15 
Furniture, floor coverings, etc.... 34 8 
House furnishings, kitchen ware, 

ee Pee Saree Pe ene 42 4 
Electrical appliances........... 52 1 


Drugs and toilet goods......... 52 17 


2-5 Million 5-10 Million Over 10 Million 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
National Private National Private National Private 
Brands Brands Brands Brands Brands Brands 


18 9 6 2 4 3 
13 13 6 6 2 6 
23 19 9 6 4 7 
25 11 9 7 2 8 
23 6 8 3 2 5 
15 7 9 3 + 5 
25 5 6 1 3 2 
22 3 12 0 8 1 
30 1 13 0 9 0 
30 11 9 2 13 4 
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TABLE 3 
BRAND EMPHASIS OF A GROUP OF SIX NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES IN THE SUN (IN PER CENT) 
April April April April 
Total 1934 1933 1932 1931 
All lines—number of items.....................0. 5,000 1,844 1,085 1,150 921 
URNS 5S. Se OO kk 10.3 12.8 9.3 7.7. 9.0 
: RN ices: diecciess wad ealiiew eT. cis 10.2 18.7 4.5 5.2 6.2 
f OE A. Oe ae eee 2 a a re 79.5 68.5 86.2 87.1 84.8 
All lines but drugs—number of items............... 4,612 1,541 1,042 1,123 906 
I eo ec cas ckuascassiwiesbe 8.9 11.5 7.4 6.6 9.3 
: Er ae oe ern a 6.3 8.4 4.7 5.3 6.3 
, Di IE Souls Tek cin niced. cmsaivinies.. ws 84.8 80.1 87.9 88.1 84.4 
Piece goods—number of items.................6.4- 582 164 108 155 155 
SO 5. soc cd npc lesnssacdasepasecncs 14.1 22.5 4.6 13.5 14.1 
SII 0s osc ce cc aca oe ee ee dees 6.2 2:5 9.2 10.9 3.2 
GE 9 CS A RRGQEAS.. LK 79.7 75.0 86.2 75.6 82.7 
f Women’s ready-to-wear—number of items.......... 953 331 239 199 184 
SEE eee ee ee 2.3 iS 4.6 2.5 0.5 
SND oa Sing ood sc ns vn oo Uw ove ws feb ois, 3.1 5.7 2.2 1.5 1.6 
0 tae gl i Ae ee 94.6 92.8 93.3 96.0 97.9 
i Women’s apparel accessories—number of items...... 799 276 201 175 147 
i ESSE TOES POPE ELT POPE 10.0 13.7 7.5 4.6 12.9 
\ i a a 10.8 10.5 10.5 15.4 6.1 
US se Fe ss 5 ws dots bs ws wins o 2 79.2 75.8 82.0 80.0 81.0 
i Men’s wear—number of items..................... 325 89 92 69 75 
EE Ee ee ee eee 9.5 8.9 7.6 13.0 9.3 
ES OR Pe re 12.7 13.2 4.3 10.0 22.6 
I PR ee ne aw me eis os 78.8 79.9 88.1 77.0 68.1 
B 
: Boys’ wear—number of items...............-..... 111 H 20 10 37 
; ee SOD ONG slaw O¥dds due ot 4.5 11.4 0 0 0 
: ES ee ee et sx ais x ee sid wae tk vs a | 11.4 15.0 30.0 46.0 
} SINR ah oP st Met toto dhe cua dat xe 70.4 77.2 85.0 70.0 54.0 
; 
; Children’s wear—number of items................. 467 157 118 135 57 
: iis bk abides nn kines sa Kees 64s 1.3 2.5 0 0 5.2 
f SIRCRESS 5 0000s. <i syrd. ceed... 4.3 3.7 2.6 2.3 8.7 
; a en eres | eee 94.2 91.8 97.4 97.7 86.1 
t Furniture and floor coverings—number of items..... 751 212 142 253 144 
i I oo, inns chk. saat aeees <a ee 6.8 9.4 1.5 2.4 15.9 
: Private brands........:....... > | awe *- 0.5 1.4 0 0 0.7 
' No brands............... EL er oe oe 92.7 89.2 98.5 97.6 83.4 
: House furnishings——-number of items............... 454 192 95 81 86 
; SS SE 5 Sa Se ee 14.1 11.5 $i:.5 11.1 3.4 
: Private brands............. oa etcanwxene 9.4 21.8 1.0 0 0 
i No brands............ me Mi ge 66.7 67.5 88.9 96.6 
a 
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TaBLe 3—Continued 


Electrical appliances—number of items............. 
Diatians) Meneses. c0)wesinvies senna 
Cee ee eer hee: 
ee eee reryeree dieser 


Drugs—number of items...................05. 
Pinta headides oes es Lihissuind... 
ge eee! ee ome on 
Ee ee See eens eee 


April was selected as an average month, 
relatively free from special sales and 
one that would yield recent information 
for publication early in the summer. 
The advertisements for four years were 
studied so as to determine trends as well 
as current status. Institutional and 
prestige advertising, where specific items 
were not featured, were omitted, also 
the advertisements for a few miscel- 
laneous departments such as groceries, 
liquors, and automobile accessories. 

Five thousand different items were 
counted in the advertisements during the 
four-year period for the month of April. 
These were classified according to major 
merchandise divisions as well as accord- 
ing to type of brand. The smallest 
number of items checked in any one 
merchandise division was 111. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the sample is 
large enough to give an approximately 
accurate picture of the promotional ac- 
tivities of these stores during the past 
four years. 

It should be emphasized that only the 
number of items was counted, not the 
lineage devoted to each. For example, 
it does not necessarily follow that 10 
per cent of newspaper lineage is devoted 
to national brands in view of the fact 
that 10 per cent of the items mentioned 
in advertisements are labeled with a 
national brand name. However, it is 
probably true that the results would 


Aprii April April April 
Total 1934 1933 1932 1931 


170 76 27 46 21 


cone ee. SB. Saw meee 28.5 
nee ae 10.5 7.4 0 0 
soo. 0.0 - BS 66.7 65.3 71.5 


o ahs oy 303 43 27 15 

ari: and 55.8 55.5 13.3 
cs oe 71.6 0 0 0 
cove. ne 7.2 44.2 44.5 86.7 


have been similar had lineage been 
measured. 

Table 3 gives the findings. Probably 
more attention should be given to the 
second group of totals that omits drugs 
because of the fact that one of the stores 
in April 1934 listed a very large number 
of private-brand items in catalogue 
fashion, thus greatly distorting the 
totals. 

The outstanding fact derived from this 
table is the relative unimportance of 
brands, both national and private, in 
store promotions. About 80 per cent 
of the 5,000 items and about 85 per cent 
of the items omitting drugs carried no 
brand name in the copy. Of course, 
it is possible that some of these items 
were branded, but the fact was not 
mentioned. 

In spite of the relative unimportance 
of brands, both national and private 
brands show an upward trend accounting 
for over 30 per cent of the item pro- 
motions in 1934 and about 20 per cent 
of the promotions with drugs omitted. 

Private and national brands are of 
nearly equal importance, each represent- 
ing 10 per cent of the total items checked. 
While private brands increased in impor- 
tance relative to national brands in 
1934, the increase was due to drug items; 
there was more promotion of national 
brands than of private brands in the 
other fields combined. 
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TRENDS BY DEPARTMENT 


In analyzing the results by merchan- 
dise divisions, brands are of slight im- 
portance in the promotion of women’s 


- ready-to-wear, children’s wear, furniture, 


and floor coverings. They are of con- 
siderable importance in electrical-appli- 
ance promotions and of major impor- 
tance in drugs and cosmetics. 

National brands receive considerably 
more emphasis than private brands in 
the following lines: piece goods, furni- 
ture and floor coverings, and electrical 
appliances. Private-brand promotions 
dominate in women’s ready-to-wear, chil- 
dren’s wear, and drugs. They are in 
close competition in women’s apparel 
accessories, men’s wear, boys’ wear, and 
house furnishings. In men’s wear, how- 
ever, private brands seem to be gaining 
an ascendancy. 

Table 4 reveals an important fact, 
gleaned as a by-product of the study. 
The six stores used 308,496 lines in 1931 
to advertise 921 items; in 1934 they 
used 313,466 lines to advertise 1,844 
items. Twice as many items were ad- 
vertised this year in approximately the 
same amount of space. This is evidence 
of a definite trend away from the policy 
of giving large space to single items. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF ITEMS ADVERTISED BY SIX NEW YORK 
STORES IN THE SUN IN RELATION TO 
LINEAGE USED BY THESE STORES 

Total Lineage in Total Items 


April The Sun Advertised 
1931 308 ,496 921 
1932 337 ,050 1,150 
1933 291 ,377 1,085 
1934 313 ,466 1,844 


BRANDS INCREASING IN IMPORTANCE 


It is not the purpose of this survey 
to set down definite policies to govern 


department stores in their attitude to- 
wards brands. But evidence gleaned 
here and elsewhere does indicate an in- 
creasing conviction that both national 
and private brands are becoming more 
important in influencing customer 
choice. 

Educational work in debunking some 
highly advertised products and in de- 
termining by test which merchandise 
represents the most for the money has 
been carried out by such organizations as 
Consumers’ Research, home-economics 
departments in schools, and associations 
of women’s clubs. To be assured of 
obtaining recommended products, con- 
sumers generally must depend on brand 
names. Again, under the spur to 
economize during the past few years, 
many customers have bought inferior 
unnamed products that have failed to 
give satisfaction. There is accordingly 
a trend back to brands that denote 
acceptable standards of quality. 

Once it is realized that value to the 
customer is psychological rather than 
inherent in the goods themselves, it will 
follow that favorably known brand 
names add value to the physical mer- 
chandise. They not only sum up other 
elements of value, that are not readily 
apparent on the surface, but they add the 
value of positive assurance that a known 
standard of quality or of style authen- 
ticity is available. 


CHOOSING A BRAND 


In choosing between a national anda 
private brand, few stores so dominate 
as to afford to adopt a policy of refusing 
to promote or even of deémphasizing 
national brands. Each choice as to 
which type of brand to promote should 
be made upon the basis of sales volume 
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and profit possibilities, bearing in mind 
that extra volume and fast turnover 
justify a low markup, particularly in 
view of the fixed nature of so many 
store expenses. 

The large department stores and store 
groups are especially able to develop 
and promote their own brands, par- 
ticularly in apparel lines, easily 
compounded drugs and cosmetics, and 
simple articles of clothing and domestics. 
Where it is not difficult to supervise the 
production process, where values are ap- 
parent on the surface, and where na- 
tional advertisers have failed to provide 
good values at prices most customers 
wish to pay, private brands may be 
economically developed. In _ fashion 
goods particularly, stores are in a better 
position than most manufacturers to 
brand their merchandise with a stamp of 
fashion authenticity. In staples, private 
brands succeed when the purpose in in- 
troducing them is to give better value to 
customers than the competing national 
brands do. But where the chief purpose 
is to get a larger markup, they tend to 
fail. One organization sets up the fol- 
lowing rules for all its private brands: 
(1) a definite standard of quality must 
be maintained, (2) a clear-cut sales 
policy must be worked out in regard to 
promotion, service, and close-outs, (3) 
only volume sellers may carry the stores’ 
brand, (4) adequate stocks must be car- 
ried in the department, and (5) reserves 
for advertising the private brands must 
be set up. 

In the case of specialty goods and 
more elaborate shopping and conven- 
ience goods that represent good value, 
the national brands tend to add to store 
prestige. The smaller department 
stores, particularly, are finding it wise to 


lean on these brands, associating their 
progress with that of well-known lines 
and avoiding the problems of setting up 
specifications and supervising the pro- 
duction process. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The following outline gives the major 
advantages and disadvantages to a store 
of both national and private brands: 


NATIONAL BRANDS 


Advantages 
1. Additional sales volume is realized, 
because of existing customer 
demand. 
2. They are less costly to promote. 

a) Often less advertising expense 
to store in comparison with sales 
volume 

b) Often less markdowns 

c) Less expense for personal sales- 
manship 

3. Manufacturers have definite sales 
policies, giving technical advice 
in promotion and stock control 
and setting standards in regard to 
returns, close-outs, and demon- 
strations. 

4. Prestige is gained through associa- 
tion with best known brands. 

5. Quality standards are rigidly 
maintained. 

6. Because of the above reasons, they 
are profitable to the store. 

Disadvantages 

1. Margin of markup is often too low. 

a) Manufacturer may not set cost 
price low enough to make best 
selling price profitable. 

b) Competition may force down 
retail price (price wars). 

2. They allow the manufacturer to 
dominate the retailer in matters of 
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quantity to handle, price to charge, 
and promotional methods to be 
used. 


. The store is not assured of repeat 


patronage after helping promote 
the product, unless there is an 
exclusive agency agreement; and 
at the expiration of the agreement, 
manufacturer may insist that com- 
petitors carry the brand also. 
Sometimes right to sell the national 
brand is removed altogether. 


. Manufacturers of national brands 


are sometimes slow to adjust their 
prices to changes in economic 
conditions. 


. Some nationally advertised goods 


are of little intrinsic merit and a 
store is not playing fair with its 
customers if it backs highly adver- 
tised inferior products. 


PRIVATE BRANDS 


Advantages 
1. Repeat trade is assured for the 


store. 


2. The advertising advantage of the 


name continues even if the source of 
supply is changed. 


. A larger initial markup and conse- 


quently a larger profit percentage 
are possible. 


4. Lower prices can often be given the 
customer for goods equal in quality 
to higher priced national brands. 

5. Cutthroat price competition is 
avoided. 

6. The store has full control over 
quality. 

Disadvantages 
1. More promotional effort is re- 


ios) 


quired—higher advertising and sell- 
ing costs. Demand must be de- 
veloped; it does not exist. 


. Quality standards are less likely to 


be maintained. 


. Store assumes difficult task of 


supervising production. 


. They are no better known than 


stores advertising them. 


. Store has to carry larger stocks, for 


sources of supply for private brands 
are seldom able to maintain assort- 
ments for immediate delivery. 
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Customer Preference for Brands in Grocery 
Products 


Louis BADER 


Over 1,300 customers were studied while they made almost 2,500 purchases to 
obtain the facts in regard to the brand preferences of customers of grocery 
stores in Manhattan, New York. 


This survey of ultimate-consumer 
brand consciousness is a study of con- 
sumer behavior with respect to branded 
grocery products. It is different from 
most studies of brand consciousness. It 
is not based on the records of the books 
of dealers or manufacturers nor inter- 
views of consumers as to their brand 
preferences; it is based rather on observa- 
tions by qualified students of consumer 
behavior as it actually occurred in 
dealers’ stores. It is, therefore, a study 
in human behavior as well as of brand 
consciousness. ‘Twenty-five students in 
marketing research spent days in grocery 
stores. Standing in inconspicuous posi- 
tions, they checked off, on a prepared 
schedule illustrated on the next page, just 
what happened as customers came in to 
buy. In each case permission was secured 


from the owner or manager of the store 
to make the observations. 

The stores were chosen so as to secure 
a representative sample. They were 
selected from those listed in the Working 
Sales Manual of the New York Market 
published by the New York Evening 
Journal. Four classes of grocery stores 
were included: A, B, and C independent 
stores and chain stores. The A stores 
were those catering to a_ high-class 
clientele, the B stores to a middle class, 
and the C stores to a poorer class. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of the 
stores selected. The distribution is 
approximately proportional to the con- 
centration of a given class of store in a 
given division in the Borough of Man- 
hattan in New York City. This distri- 
bution provided for 36 chain stores out 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND CLASS OF GROCERY STORES IN WHICH OBSERVATIONS WERE MADE 


(Nine sales divisions selected out of a total of 27 in Manhattan) 


Division 

Stores Number Description of Division 
4B, 4C, 4 Chains 8 High-class shopping; theater; cheaper residential 
4B, 4C, 4 Chains 10 Fine residential 
4B, 4C, 4 Chains 11 Every type retail; eastern half poor 
4A, 4B, 4 Chains 12 Very good and poor; residential 
4A, 4B, 4 Chains i4 Very fine apartments; half fine; half poor 
4B, 4C, 4 Chains 15 Excellent homes; also poor 
4A, 4B, 4 Chains 18 Good residential; western part 
8B, 4 Chains 24 Excellent; apartments, 1 and 2 family 


4A 4B, 4 Chains 26 Fine residential 
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OBSERVATION CHART 


Survey to determine brand preference of customers of grocery stores in the Borough of Manhattan 


Store number.......  rrrerree 

eer yy Tr trT TYPE OF STORE 

Day of week........ Independent A........ 

WUEEEE 00080 .csc000 ee 
eee sites 


One show window........ 


























BR ekissee hoe Size of store 
Type of customer Woman........ Double show window..... 
Child.......... 
Purchasing power of territory: 

OS eee 

Medium........ 

sre 
Products asked for by customer 
Coffee...... ; Brand specified—Yes........ Bicseiet 

Brand on hand—Yes........ ee re! 
Brand Dealer suggests | Customer buys SS” 
} ae anil a 
i Chase and Sanborn | | Accepted........... 

Maxwell House | ae 
Beech Nut | Passive........ 
Del Monte Grateful........ 
Hotel Astor ee ery 
Bokar ME Seeva dass 
Red Circle | 
Eight O’Clock | 
Sanka | 
Kaffee Hag | 
Yuban 


Others 


The chart continues with space for the study of the following articles in the same manner as 
coffee; tea, sugar, bread, canned pineapple, canned peaches, canned peas, canned beans, and ketchup. 
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of 563; 16 unit-A stores out of 235; 16 
unit-C stores out of 243; and 40 unit-B 
stores out of 567 such stores. The re- 
ports from only 56 of the 108 stores were 
complete enough to be used and these 
were distributed as follows: 18 chain 
stores; 11 unit-A stores; 19 unit-B stores; 
and 8 unit-C stores. This relative distri- 
bution is substantially the same as 
originally found necessary fora represent- 
ative sample. The number would seem 
to be adequate since it is more than two 
per cent of the whole number of 2,653 
stores. The conclusions can be re- 
garded, accordingly, as representative of 
the Borough of Manhattan. 

The tables which follow are practically 
self-explanatory. They show the num- 


of the following selected products: 
coffee, tea, sugar, bread, canned pine- 
apple, peaches, peas, beans, and bottled 
ketchup. The customers consisted of 
986 women, 200 men, and 157 children. 
The women constituted slightly more 
than 73 per cent of the total. 

Out of the total requests for the 
products mentioned above, 1,583 or 
nearly 64 per cent asked for a particular 
brand (see table 2). The greatest per 
cent (68.4) specified a brand in the C 
stores and the smallest per cent (55.5) in 
the A stores. Nearly 62 per cent of the 
1,583 specifying a brand requested a 
national brand, the remainder (38 per 
cent) specified a private brand or a brand 
in bulk (see table 3). Here again the 





TABLE 2 
TOTAL REQUESTS MADE BY CUSTOMERS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO BRAND INTEREST 
Number Number Per Cent Per Cent 

Specifying Not Spectfy- Specifying Not Specify- 

Type of Store a Brand ing a Brand a Br ing a Brand 
oe ee TE ee De i «7 572 291 66.3 33.7 
DT PTE eee eT TTT eee Le 192 154 55.5 44.5 
NGS 5.60 ¢ 0s cdeeeieedapieveevents 548 326 62.7 37.3 
RR RE ERS ay ea pg oy 271 125 68.4 31.6 
Saks ba sv ee dona bes oo3 ss eee 1,583 896 63.9 36.1 


ber and the per cent each number is of 
the whole. 

The following comments are made by 
way of a summary of the tables. More 
than 1,300 purchasers visited the stores 
while the observers were present. The 
customers made nearly 2,500 purchases 


percentages varied, the highest per cent 
(69.5) asking for a national brand 
occurred in the B stores and the lowest 
per cent (54.2) in C stores. The chain 
stores showed 56 per cent asking for a 
national-brand product. In the case of 
slightly more than 36 per cent of the 





TABLE 3 
CLASSIFICATION OF BRANDS SPECIFIED BY CUSTOMERS 
Type of Store Number Per Cent 

National Private Bulk National Private Bulh 

EE ee ere, Pe 321 219 33 56.0 38.2 5.8 
PLT TTT Eee ee eee 131 59 10 65.5 29.5 5.0 
Independent B...................... 379s: 161 5 69.5 29.5 1.0 
EE 137 90 26 54.2 35.3 10.3 
ea Re Shack i'a's asa tie ereiea ho 968 529 74 61.6 33.6 4.8 
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purchases, no brand was requested. In 
these cases, dealers usually suggested a 
brand. In slightly more than 30 per 
cent of these cases, the dealers suggested 
a national brand; in the remaining, 
nearly 70 per cent private brands or bulk 
goods were suggested (see table 4). In 
the chain stores, in more than 72 per 
cent of the cases, private brands or bulk 
goods were suggested by the sales clerks. 
Customers usually accepted the sugges- 
tion of the dealers (see table 5). This 
was the case in 95 per cent of the un- 
specified purchases in the independent 
stores. In the chain stores, greater 
resistance was shown to the suggestions 


of the clerks; only 89 per cent of the 
suggestions were accepted. 

The customers finally purchased 2,394 
articles, and of these 51 per cent were 
national brands, 40 per cent were private 
brands, and 9 per cent were bulk pur- 
chases (see table 6). The highest per 
cent (57.3) of national-brand purchases 
was in B stores; the lowest (41.3) of 
nationa]-brand purchases was in C stores. 
The highest per cent (46.9) of private- 
brand purchases was in chain stores; and 
the highest per cent (17.7) of bulk pur- 
chases was in the C stores. Brand 
purchases, national and private, consti- 
tuted 91 per cent of all purchases. 











TABLE 4 
CLASSIFICATION OF DEALERS’ BRAND SUGGESTIONS WHEN NO BRAND SPECIFIED BY CUSTOMER 
Number Per Cent 
Type of Store National Private Bulk National Private Bulk 
fe CR gi, ge, See 86 208 16 27.7 67.1 4 
ny er LTTE ee 54 93 16 33.1 Wa 9.8 
Independent B....................5- 113 149 66 34.5 45.4 20.1 
6 Of ee 2 eee 30 64 38 22.7 48.5 28.8 
chs betchcnedabascwasna cameos > Wee 514 136 30:3 35.1 14.6 
TABLE 5 
CUSTOMERS’ REACTION TO DEALERS’ BRAND SUGGESTIONS IN NUMBER AND PER CENT 
Number Per Cent 
Type of Store Accepted Refused Accepted Refused 
Chain stores............ CH tee ee * 268 33 89.1 10.9 
a Ee ee eee Oe ae re 140 7 95.2 4.8 
RIND 6 8 diary pines yds Sewanee ders sine stare 285 17 94.4 5.6 
S| EE Oe ee ee 115 6 95.1 4.9 
Be AS OG. Cede s.. sears, vinden. 808 63 92.7 7.3 
TABLE 6 
CLASSIFICATION OF CUSTOMERS’ PURCHASES BY BRAND 
Number Per Cent 
Type of Store National Private Bulk National Private Bulk 
a Sree 404 397 46 47.7 46.9 5.4 
Independent A............ eine 185 138 19 54.1 40.3 5.6 
Independent B......... iiss ineeas sis 479 270 &8 37:3 32,2 10.5 
YR “3 152 151 65 41.3 41.0 17.7 
| ge Oar hs renee ee 956 218 51.0 40.0 9.0 
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TABLE 7 


CLASSIFICATION OF CUSTOMERS’ REQUESTS FOR BRANDS ACCORDING TO WHETHER OR NOT THE GOODS 
WERE IN STOCK 





Brand on Hand Per Cent 
Type of Store Yes No Yes No 
TCG: Pe ere Ee See ae ee ee ae 545 27 95.3 4.7 
EE Mb. 5 4 00on-eeardie bee nwtanacnnaeeladaen 182 9 95.2 4.8 
(sett 520 18 96.7 3.3 
PPPS SE TT PSETERT ELE OTE TS LS kk. 252 9 96.7 3.4 
RR chee eee. 0h Rs ae. 1,499 63 96.0 4.0 


Table 7 shows the degree to which the 
stores had in stock the brands requested 
by customers. In only 4 per cent of the 
cases were the brands specified not on 
hand. It is interesting to note that the 
chain stores had no advantage over 
independents in the completeness of 
their stock assortments. 

The figures here given are for the 
purchases as a whole. There is varia- 


tion not only as between the various 
types of stores but also as to the various 
products (see table 8). In the case of 
tea, demand was 52 per cent national 
brand, 47 per cent private brand, and 
1 per cent bulk, while sugar showed 32 
per cent in bulk and canned beans 84 
per cent national brand. These data 
would seem to indicate that: 

1. Consumers in the Borough of Man- 


TABLE 8 
RECAPITULATIONS 


COMPARISON OF PURCHASES OF NATIONALLY ADVERTISED OR BRANDED GOODS WITH PRIVATELY 
BRANDED OR BULK Goons IN SELECTED FIELDS 













































































. a Customer 
Brand Classification of | Dealer Sugges- . 

Specified by| 42nd 2m | Brands Specified | tion When No | Customer Buys | Reaction 

Customer by Customer Brand Specified Suggestions 
No. Type of Store r 
| 2/3 
a » ot cag 3 3 . = ~ ° 4 $ = 
° ° 3 = K - ° ¥ 
slelexetfetveltelalele | eljelejal<|« 
COFFEE 

18 Chain stores 124 62) 118 6 59 65 s| 68 65) 120 62 8 
11 Unit stores A 49 19 47 2 36 12 3} 19 1 41} 25 1} 17 2 
19 Unit stores B 119 61) 113 6 94 22 1 21) 27; +13) 114) 44 11} 57 4 
8 Unit stores C 61 14 59 2 35 23 1 4| 9 5 38} 31 6} 12 1 
RE Rept seme 353) 156) 337| 16] 224) 122) 2 33] 123) 19] 258] 220) 18] 148] 15 
— |— |—— | — |; — |} ee leepeet segs serene emer 
Per cent of total. ..| 69.3) 30.7, 95.5| 4.5 | 64.4) 35] 0.6118.8) 70.3/10 9) 52\44.3| 3.7,90 2 9.8 


























TEA 
18 Chain stores | 61} 18) so] 2] 34 26 1) 8} 143) | 4a} 37] a} 19) 2 
11 Unit stores A j 15} a... 8 8 | 2 5| 9| 12 7 1 

i ' 

19 Unit stores B | 66] 25! 61] 5S] 29) 35] s| 12} 9} 33} 41) 8] 19) 2 
8 Unit storesC | 32) 6 31} 1] 19) 12) | a} 3] 3] 19} a4] Bt at 
ee eS a aed ed en a a a a 

oe 174 $4. 165) 9 | = 90) 





Per cent of total. 


81; 1) 16] 33} 12) 102) 104) 12) 49 
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TABLE 8—Continued 
sone. 4a rie re Customer 
Brand | Classification of | Dealer Sugges- ae 
Specified by ay Brands Specified tions When No | Customer Buys —— 
Customer by Customer | Brand Specified . ‘ 
. | Suggestions 
No. Type of Store | Fe es 
| | | lei 
| : oe . ar >= 3 
re bt < 2 3 x 2 3 = | 3 3 > i 3 8 ~~ 
mletalelealiralaslelelalezl]ai~al[ele 
SUGAR 
| | | "| 
18 Chain stores 62 71) 62 38 2) 31) 29) 15) 16) 61) 18) 44| 57 2 
11 Unit stores A 15} 40) 14) 1 12 2 9 16) 7} 13 27) 9 16) 36 1 
19 Unit stores B 56 64 54 2 40 23 22) 1}; 35 60 4; 47) 56 
8 Unit stores C 28 43 28 8 1 19 : 4, 30 5 12 50} 42 
BN 2s co et on anus ade ke 161; 218! 158 3 98 28 59 68) 27; 94) 167 43| 157) 191 3 
Per cent of total........... 57.5) 42.5) 98.1) 1.8 53} 15.1} 31.9) 36) 14.3)49.7| 45 5j11.7 42.8198. 5) 1.5 
BreEAaD 
18 Chain stores 135 $1} 130 5 49 83 1 7 44 65) 118 1; 40 4 
11 Unit stores A 64 49 62 2 41 23 1; 1 35 2 60; Si 2} 42 3 
19 Unit stores B 131 87; 116 5 96 26 4 21 54 9 108) 86 18) 75 5 
8 Unit stores C 79 21 65 4 41 20 6 20 43) 26 6) 16 1 i 
ey er ey 409; 208) 373) 16 227; 152 12} 48) 153) 11} 276) 281 27) 173 13 
Per cent of total........... 66.3) 33.7) 95.9) 4.1 | $8.1) 38.8} 3.1/22.7) 72.1] 5.2) 47.3)48.1 4.6/73 1) 69 
CANNED PINEAPPLE 
18 Chain stores 36 21 32 32 4 9 13 43) 15 20 3 
11 Unit stores A 16 8 15 1 15 1 6 § 16 8 9 
19 Unit stores B 40 16; 40 23 17 11 6 34; 18 4) 13 
8 Unit stores C 14 5 14 8 5 8} 11 5 ' 
SS oe ray Cee 106 $0} 101 1 78 28 26 29 101; 52 4, 47 3 
Per cent of total........... 68 32} 99.1; 0.9 | 73.6) 26.4 47.3) 52.7 64.4:33.1) 2.5) 94 6 
CANNED PEACHES 
18 Chain stores 47 15 47 35 8 6 11 40; 17 14 3 
11 Unit stores A 9 11 9 5 4 4 7 9 11 11 ' 
19 Unit stores B 36 17 36 19 17 5 13 23} 29 16 1 
8 Unit stores C 16 6 16 3 13 6 3} 19 6 
EE sane Seip | 108 49; 108 62 42 21 31 75; 76 47 4 
Per cent of total........... 68.8) 31.2) 100 59.6) 40.4 40.4) 59.6 49.7/50.3 92.2) 7.8 
CANNED PEAS 
18 Chain stores 32} 23} 29] 3] 18) 13 7; 20 24) 31) 263 
11 Unit stores A 7 11 7 2 5 2 10 4) 14 10 
19 Unit stores B 26 24 26 14 12 4 26 18; 31 18 4 
8 Unit stores C 11 12 10 1 2 8 2 14 4, 19 12 2 
ee eee eee eee 76 70 72 4 36 38 15 70 50 95 66 9 
Per cent of total........... $2.1} 47.9) 94.7) $.3 | 48.6) 51.4 17.6) 82.4 34 4/65 6 88 12 
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TABLE 8—Concluded 





















































Stomer 
action Brand Classification of | Dealer Sugges- Customer 
Dealer | Specified by| rand om | Brands Specified | tion When No | Customer Buys — 
gestions Customer by Customer Brand Specified Ss tio 
* t No. Type of Store uggestions 
x 
3 2/3 
x 2 ra © 3 S 3 gle 3 3 s $s; << 
a Slel leita le _alelelalefe 3 =| 
CANNED BEANS 
2 18 | Chain stores 49) 12] 461 3] 36 12 3} 13 38) 24 a 
, 1 11 Unit stores A 9 5 6} 2 6 2 6 1 12) 2 6 
19 Unit stores B 44 14 44 44 12 2 56 2 12 
8 Unit stores C 15 12 14 1 9 4 7 6 13} 13 12 1 
3 I NS 0G aaa ae a hk yas oe 117 43) 110 6 95 18 28 22 119) 41 43 3 
eS Per cent of total........... 73.1) 26.9) 94.6) 5.1 | 84.2) 15.8 56 44 74.4|25.6 93.5) 6.5 
Kertcuup 
4 18 Chain stores 26 18 22 4 20 6 12 11 27) #17 17 6 
3 11 Unit stores A 8 6 8 6 2 1 4 7 6 2 
5 19 Unit stores B 30 18 30 20 9 12 8 33) 15 19 1 
1 8g | Unit stores C 15 6 15 12 3 3 3 15 6 6 
* ie aaa aaa 79} 481 75] 4| ssi 20 28] 26 82| 44 “) 7 ‘ 
69 Per cent of total........... 62.2) 37.8) 94.9) 5.1 | 74.4) 25.6 51.9) 48.1 65.1|34.9 86.3) 13.7 















































hattan are almost universally brand national brand than those who patronize 
3 conscious in grocery food products. either the chain or C stores. : 
2. That private brands are still im- 4. Producers have done a good job in d 

' portant factors in consumers’ purchases; merchandising since, in the cases of 
but principally where prices must be brand specified, in 96 per cent of the 


3 
7 carefully considered by the consumer. cases the dealers had the brand on ‘ 
lees 3. Dealers are not completely sold on hand. 4 
national brands and that they are 5. Dealers rarely attempt to switch : 

- important factors in guiding the choice even though customers freely accept the 
' of the consumers. When dealers guide advice of the dealer. 4 

; that choice, the chances are less than 6. Almost universal brand conscious- 

— one in three that they will suggest a ness of consumers indicates the effective- 
a national-brand product. Theconsumers_ ness of the control that producers of ; 
7.8 who patronize the independent A and B- manufactured goods have secured of b 
r stores are more likely to ask for a_ their consumer markets. 4 
3 : 
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Coordination of Advertising and Supp 


9 le- 


mentary Media in a Group of New 
York Department Stores 


James L. McEwen 


Three hundred and forty-two shoppings were made of advertised items to 
determine how successfully stores back up their advertisements with other 
promotional devices. 


The various media for sales promotion 
may be divided into two basic divisions 
depending upon physical relationship 
between the store and the customer 
when the contact is made. Some media 
make contact while the customer is not 
in the vicinity of the store, when he may 
be in any number of situations in which 
the store does not figure as a physical 
structure. Perhaps the most important 
example of this class of media is the 
newspaper advertisement. 

The second class of media makes con- 
tact with the customer while he is in or 
near the store, when it has become a 
definite part of his surroundings. Ex- 
amples of media in this classification are 
windows, posters, and merchandise 
displays. 

A well-balanced plan for promotion of 
an item includes media from both of 
these general classes in the best propor- 
tion determined by the nature of the 
item. So much depends upon the 
physical and inherent qualities of the 
merchandise that no universal rules can 
be laid down for the promotion. How- 
ever, every item of department-store 
merchandise has certain media that can 
be used to advantage in promoting it. 
Also, in nearly all cases, there is a suita- 
ble combination of media, including one 
or more from each of the two general 
classes. 


a 
a 
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In considering codrdination of sales 
promotional media, three basic qualities 
are essential before assuming that pro- 
motional efforts of any sort will aid in 
the sale. First, the merchandise must 
be right and timely; second, the price 
must be right; and, finally, the store 
must have a good reputation. But 
once these qualifications have been met, 
several properly codrdinated media for 
promotion, supplementary to advertis- 
ing, provide additional aids in selling 
the majority of items. 

The advantage of such codrdination 
may be seen readily. A customer com- 
ing to the store to make a purchase is 
elated over the possibility of having 
something new. If that customer is 
brought to the store by a newspaper 
advertisement and then finds that adver- 
tisement supplemented by an attractive 
window, attractive departmental mer- 
chandise displays and posters, and finally 
by a thorough and convincing sales talk, 
he will be more favorably affected than 
if contacted by any single medium. He 
will feel that the store’s enthusiasm for 
merchandise, shown in so many different 
ways, is an evidence of the real value of 
the item—and the possibility of making 
the sale will be enhanced. 

The analysis described in the following 
pages was suggested by the General 
Advertising Department of the Hearst 
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newspapers. It was made to determine 
to what extent supplementary media are 
used by New York department stores to 
follow up the contact made by the news- 
paper advertisement. The coédrdination 
in this case is between the principal 
means of contact outside the store, the 
newspaper advertisement, and one or 
more media within the store. The pro- 
motion of a single item is taken as the 
basis. 


MEDIA CHOSEN FOR STUDY 


The media chosen for study are those 
that make it easier for a customer enter- 
ing the store to find and buy an adver- 
tiseditem. They are those that increase 
the chance of inducing a potential cus- 
tomer to buy. 


ing New York department stores and 
three Brooklyn stores were followed up. 

The persons making the checks as- 
sumed the attitude of prospective custo- 
mers and went to the stores in order to 
ascertain which additional media were 
used for promotion of each item. Of the 
342 advertised items, approximately 
two thirds were followed up by students 
in a School of Retailing class in sales 
promotion, and the remainder were 
checked by the writer and members of 
the General Advertising Department 
of the Hearst newspapers. 


EXPLANATION OF FORM USED FOR 
CHECKING 


From the group of possible contacts 
after the customer is in or near the store, 





| 


Form 1 | 
Coérdination of Advertising and Promotion 
TL.» ss ec paps handtaeenel erie ie a a oo ee 
DCAM ibaa ss tpanbaynnd aces Paaaewe #3 SN GENRE ov 3-3 bd cas pevncvesuneet? 
1. Window: phere tte... 
2. Case Display: yes........ NESS IOI 
entrance........ elevator........ other departments........ 
3. Elevators: 
| card or ad (in or next to) yes........ ee 
operator (mentions) SAR pete leg 
4. Mdse. Display: number of displays........ 
special arrangement ....... 
regular department........ CU i022 e's 
5. Display Cards: regular........ enecial. ......; 
6. Clerks Informed: yes........ ee 
7. Results: poor........ bs sadn sas Goss 
WRN sins cS oo ces Ce eee he ERD n ce Fae Soe CRT LC TC CUR ERE TTC oU ae TeN 








Form 1 was used to determine what 
additional media were used in the pro- 
motion of 342 items that were advertised 
in 8 leading New York newspapers over 
the period from April 4 to May 4 in- 
clusive. The items were chosen at 
random, the only restriction upon choice 
being that all items be those from which 
immediate business was expected, as 
reflected by the character of the adver- 
tisement. Advertisements from 16 lead- 


six media for tie-up were chosen; namely, 
windows, case display, elevator contacts, 
merchandise display, display cards, and 
informed salesclerks. 

The single words appearing on the 
form, such as, “‘window,”’ “‘case display,” 
and ‘‘elevators’’ are meant to stand for 
the questions, ‘‘Is there a window for the 
advertised item?” “Is the item shown 
in a case display?” and ‘“‘Was customer 
contact made at the elevators?” 
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As a customer enters the store, the 
first medium that can back up the adver- 
tisement is a window showing the adver- 
tised item. It is obvious that many 
items do not lend themselves to window 
display, and, if they did, it would be 
almost impossible to put every adver- 
tised item for a single day in a window. 
The window, nevertheless, affords an 
important tie-up for many advertised 
items. 

The next possible tie-up for some 
advertised items is a case display of the 
advertised item. Some stores use case 
displays for “‘high-lighting” particular 

‘items that are adaptable to display by 
that means. In this study, a case dis- 
play is considered merely a display of 
merchandise in a lighted case rather than 
a show case used for stock purposes. 
When used, these cases are often set in 
the wall near an entrance or elevator, or 
even in some other department than that 
of the advertised item. They usually 
afford a means of contact soon after the 
customer enters the store. 

For upper-floor items, the elevator 
affords the next source of possible con- 
tact in connection with the advertised 
item. In some instances, the operators 
are asked to announce the sale of the 
item. In some stores, a poster or the 
reproduced advertisement is placed in 
or near the elevator calling attention to 
the advertised goods. 

The merchandise display itself usually 
affords the next possible point of contact. 
Nearly all items lend themselves to 
special arrangements that enhance their 
sales possibilities. A display was rated 


as a “special arrangement”: (1) if the 
item displayed was sold at main-floor 
bargain or aisle tables or in some other 
department at a special table or (2) 
if some effort was made to display the 


merchandise prominently in the regular 
department for that item. This is some- 
times done by displaying the goods at 
several places in the department. 

Special posters or a reproduction of 
the advertisement can also be used to 
advantage in connection with the mer- 
chandise display. 

The salesclerk is the final medium of 
contact and she is usually the most 
important in the entire series of possible 
media. Informing salesclerks about the 
advertised item is one of the least ex- 
pensive and most effective means of sales 
promotion. In making the checks, the 
clerks were not always asked about the 
item, but it was assumed that they knew 
about the promotion if they were selling 
the merchandise or if it was before them. 
In cases where the advertised merchan- 
dise was not in evidence, they were asked 
for it. 

Estimated results of the promotion 
were recorded by the persons making the 
checks. Since this was purely a subjec- 
tive rating, based on how many people 
were drawn to the merchandise at the 
time the check was made, it does not 
warrant great importance. 

It would be unreasonable to assume 
that all of the media listed would be 
used to follow up each advertised item. 
Such a procedure would be impracticable 
in many instances. The nature of the 
merchandise is such, in many cases, that 
it cannot be promoted by some of the 
media. By following through on each 
advertised item, however, the result 
would show the attempt made to impress 
the customer further after the advertise- 
ment had induced him to visit the store. 
Considering the nature of the item and 
where it is sold, the basis is provided for 
judging whether or not enough emphasis 
was placed on the promotion. 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the results of the sur- 
vey, giving both the number of instances 
and percentage of cases in which each 
additional media was used. Any incon- 
sistencies in totals are due to failure of 
the recorder to fill in all the points on the 
form each time. 

Obviously, the store policy in regard 
to any one medium affects the results. 
Some of the stores do not consider all of 


the media recorded as being practicable 
for tie-up. 

Windows. Of the advertised items 
checked, window displays were found for 
the same item in 63 instances or 19 per 
cent of the total, while for 265 or 81 
per cent of the items no tie-up by this 
means was undertaken. 

Case displays. A tie-up by means of 
entrance, elevator, or other department 
merchandise case displays was found for 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF FOLLOWING UP 342 ADVERTISED ITEMS TO CHECK ADDITIONAL MEDIA 
Number Per Cent 
1. Window: 
ee CER Re A ere CT en eee cet) 5 265 81 
MM i th ss5 aiding, ak > de etd Sieve ead mau @ oe ee eee ies 63 19 
100 
2. Case display: 
BUR ens Fe ea ae eaten ets vinta tanen ene 289 88 
OE Bea He AS OTSA sen on bbb es caer eee 32 9 
OIE TA BON ion nics: ob rn eh bs oe eae e be cere 8 3 
100 
3. Elevators: 
I ois eran os o0sk-op as aie be eRe eee eee 272 81 
EPR Leto se ce R ts Sooo PARC e abner sensei 61 19 
100 
Anmounced bey CPeTAOE— BO oan oss eke cece seccecccccccs 293 91 
MME Gee iiays Vales se aectdae oe dae on 29 9 
100 
4. Merchandise display: 
a erp, Metre Sey pe fe ene 169 57 
ONE A Oe) ee eres ye rer Cea ee 125 42 
Midas 6 CEES aie VEL aca ep dedi n+ ced ea de dVe chores 3 1 
100 
5. Display cards: 
Ne dink a0 hpn.dahule Sah ee mee te Aa samen 158 57 
A Ae er ine Seay a glyerpeeig te ic 102 37 
OSG ee Se ak ak Lobe eats a eee ss Veen 16 6 
100 
6. Clerks informed: 
De tc. betes sdcr uae < etek deepakbans sures eusaee 25 8 
CMe bienks4uccavenend scebennshabhebicksssoneneen 313 92 
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32 or 9 percent of the items. For eight, 
or three per cent, of the items a repro- 
duction of the advertisement was dis- 
played in an entrance case. For the 
remaining 289 or 88 per cent of the in- 
stances there was no case-display tie-up. 

Elevators. Coérdination at the eleva- 
tors by means of posters of reproduced 
advertisements was found for 61 items or 
19 per cent of the total. The other 272 
or 81 per cent of the items had no tie-up 
by this means. Announcements of the 
sale by elevator operators were made for 
29 items or nine per cent of the total. 

Merchandise displays. A special ar- 
- rangement of the merchandise on sale 
was found for 125 items or 42 per cent of 
the total number recorded. In 169 
cases, or 57 per cent, the merchandise 
was sold from regular stock displays with 
no special emphasis. In three cases, or 
one per cent, the merchandise was not in 
evidence in any way. 

Display cards. Of the 276 items 
checked in regard to display cards, 158 
or 57 per cent had some form of a special 
poster or display card or had a reproduc- 
tion of the advertisement displayed with 
the merchandise. On the other hand, 
102 items or 37 per cent had a regular 
card of some kind that did not aid in 
making the merchandise conspicuous to 
one walking through the department. 
For 16 of the advertised items, or 6 per 
cent of the total, there was no display 
card of any kind. 

Clerks informed. Clerks were found 
to have a knowledge of the promotion in 
313 or 92 per cent of the 338 cases 
recorded. In the remaining 25 or 8 per 
cent of the cases they did not give any 
evidence of knowledge that the item had 
been promoted by advertisement. 


EVALUATION OF PROMOTIONAL EMPHASIS 


These figures afford a basis for evaluat- 
ing the emphasis with which department- 
store promotions are undertaken. The 
first three points of contact listed; 
namely, windows, case display, and ele- 
vator contacts, depend largely upon 
individual store policies for their applica- 
tion in promotion. In the group of 
advertised items checked, approximately 
one fifth of the advertisements were 
backed up by windows showing the same 
items. This is a fairly large amount, 
considering that the items were chosen 
at random and that only a part of the 
items could be displayed in windows 
each day. 

The same situation exists in regard to 
case displays. Only a limited number of 
items can be displayed by this method. 
The 9 per cent of the instances in which 
tie-up by this method did exist repre- 
sents a reasonable frequency for this 
medium. 

Contacts at elevators varied between 
stores more than any other medium con- 
sidered. The elevator is an excellent 
point in the store at which to contact a 
prospective customer. The fact that 
some stores realize this would make it ap- 
pear that more effort could be expended 
to develop this medium in all stores. 

The last three media considered, 
merchandise display, display cards, and 
salesclerks, should be used more fre- 
quently by all stores. Only a few items 
do not lend themselves to special 
arrangement. Yet, in over half the 
cases checked, the stores did not avail 
themselves of this means for promotion 
of the items. 

Display cards are also applicable to all 
merchandise, but in 37 per cent of the 
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cases no special posters or cards were in 
evidence. There is an opportunity here 
for a considerable amount of additional 
emphasis that is not being given at 
present. 

In any promotion important enough 
to warrant a newspaper advertisement, 
the merchandise should be displayed and 
have some kind of a display card with it. 
Yet, for three items there were no dis- 
plays of the merchandise, and for 16 
items there were no display cards of any 
kind. This situation shows a decided 
lack of tie-up at a strategic point. 

A salesclerk represents the store as the 
customer sees it. By neglecting to make 
certain that the salesclerks are informed 
about the advertised item, the store is 
risking its good will. Yet, in 25 in- 
stances or 8 per cent of the total the 
clerks did not know about the promo- 
tions in their departments. 


OF ONE STORE WITH THE 
TOTAL 


COMPARISON 


It is possible to show at which points 
of contact one store places greater or less 
emphasis in comparison with the total. 
Table 2 shows how one New York store 
compares with the average of the sixteen 
considered. In each case, the percent- 
ages represent the frequency with which 
the medium was used for tie-up. 


TABLE 2 
Store A Compared with Average of All Stores 


Average of 
Store A All Stores 


(percent) (percent) 


Oi rn: 19 
AG ne 9 
3. Elevators 

WRONG ese sel ees sd 0 19 

Oe ee eee 0 9 
4. Merchandise display -- 

cial) .. . - 42 
5. Display ches special). eer | oF 


100 92 


6. Clerks informed... 


CORRELATION BETWEEN TIE-UP AND RE- 
SULTS OF PROMOTIONS 


An attempt was made to correlate 
the actual results of the promotions 
studied with the adequacy of the 
promotional tie-ups. Two stores, in 
which a total of 106 advertised items 
were checked, reported the success of 
each promotion from a sales standpoint 
as good, average, and poor. The writer 
rated each case from the standpoint of 
adequacy of coédrdination of media. 
For example an advertised item for 
which there was no store tie-up was 
considered poor. If the item was dis- 
played prominently and other media 
were used that made it easy for the 
customer to locate it, the rating was 
average. It was given a rating of good, 
if the advertisement was backed up by 
contacts throughout the store as well 
as good departmental display. ' 

A comparison of the two sets of ratings 
gave a positive correlation of only .23. 
While this is not a correlation sufficiently 
marked to be regarded as significant or 
causal, it is all that can be expected, 
for the success of promotions depends 
chiefly upon the right selection of goods 
and their timeliness and only secondarily’ 
on method. There is no doubt that‘ 
were the goods properly selected in all: 
cases, there would be a much closer 
correlation between sales results and 
methods of promotion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are several conclusions to be 
derived from this study and from an 
analysis of store procedure in planning 
promotions. 

1. Department stores do not make 
maximum use of the sales promotional 
media that contact the customer in the 
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store; especially, merchandise displays, 
posters, and informed salesclerks. 

2. A central sales-promotion office in 
the store could codrdinate one media 
with another much more effectively than 
is the case generally today. 

3. The present plans for coédrdinating 
sales promotional media are not stand- 
ardized in any particular store, and 
depend almost entirely upon the indi- 
vidual buyer. 

4. The buyer’s enthusiasm for the 
merchandise determines largely the em- 
phasis with which he promotes it and the 
degree to which he supplements his 
advertisement with other media. 

5. In practically all cases, advertising 
should be supplemented with a number 
of the “internal” media studied, if the 
store is to obtain maximum sales results. 

The importance of better codrdination 
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of selling effort and the common failure 
to use desirable supplementary media 
is being realized more than ever today. 
This is evidenced by the fact that at the 
June convention of the Sales Promotion 
Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association much attention was 
given the subject. Here Mr. Paul 
Murphy, advertising manager of Freder- 
ick Loeser and Company, Brooklyn, 
presented a form to use in connection 
with important item promotions that 
will ensure that no useful medium is 
overlooked (see form 2). It was also 
emphasized that the most urgent need 
is for codrdination at the point of sale. 
Much remains to be done, not only in 
notifying salespeople of advertised goods, 
bur in developing in them knowledge of 
and enthusiasm for both the goods and 
the store, so that they may best build 
values in the minds of customers. 





© Newspaper advertising 
© Direct mail 

©) Window display 

© Interior displays 


SS 2 


6. © Billinsert 

7. © Car card or billboard 

8. © Truck panel 

9. © Radio announcements 

10. © Telephone-board solicitation 


12. © Mail-order coupon 
13. © Public-address system 
14. © Main floor tables 


(c) extra stock help; (d) extra floormen 
18. © Selling contest in department 
19. © Tags or badges for salespeople 
20. C Meeting with salespeople 





Form 2 
PROMOTIONAL AIDS 


Checked below are the promotional aids which will be used to promote event named above. 


© Store posters; Elevator signs; ( Fitting room signs; ( Special counter signs; 
© Hand-bills; ( Blow-ups of newspaper advertising at doors and other head-on 
traffic points; 2 Blow-ups of departmental ads in departments; Package inserts 


11. © Announcements by elevator operators 


15. © Interlocking displays in allied departments 
16. C Tabs on merchandise bearing important selling information 
17. ©) Arrangements for extra service facilities: (a) extra salespeople; (b) extra wrappers; 
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Operating Results of Department and Specialty 
Stores in 1933 


For some years, three organizations 
have been preparing reports on depart- 
ment and specialty-store performance. 
They all agree that in 1933 these stores 
turned the corner, either showing more 
profits or smaller losses than the year 
before. The reporting organizations are 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
and the Michigan Bureau of Business 
Research. 

They all agree that gross margins were 
higher than in 1932. This was due to 
two factors: higher initial markups and 
lower markdowns. Higher markups 
were the result of rising prices; merchants 
priced goods on a replacement basis and 
in many instances believed it necessary 
to increase markup to offset the added 
burden of labor costs and taxes. Lower 
reductions were also the result of rising 
prices in that the rate of obsolescence 
was greatly retarded. 

The reports also agree that the expense 
ratio was lower in 1933 than in 1932. 
This is surprising in view of the fact that 
dollar sales volume was lower in 1933. 
The lower expense ratio, then, reflects a 
considerable dollar reduction in expenses. 
Store management is perhaps to be 
congratulated upon its ability to reduce 
expenses in the face of lower volume and 
the NRA. Occupancy, administrative, 
and buying expenses, particularly, have 
been reduced. Probably the chief rea- 
son for the good showing is to be found, 
not in economical management, but in 
the reversal in trend of both prices and 
dollar volume that occurred early in 
the year. Business started to improve 
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in April even though volume was 
below 1932 for the year as a whole. 
Expenses that had been repeatedly cut 
formerly, but not as fast as declining 
volume, were held down as volume began 
toincrease. This was not difficult to do 
because much of the improvement in the 
trend of dollar sales represented higher 
prices and not an increase in transactions 
to be handled by the stores. If sales 
continue to expand this year, there 
should be a much greater reduction in 
the expense ratio, for 1934. There is, 
however, one distutbing factor: physical 
volume has failed to keep pace with 
dollar volume. Rapid price advances 
have retarded purchasing. This fact 
will act as a break on further increases in 
both prices and dollar sales and tend to 
hold the expense ratio high. 


THE HARVARD REPORT! 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize the findings 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. It is interesting to note that 
the 525 firms whose data were used 
represent over 30 per cent of the total 
sales in the United States of department, 
specialty, and related stores. 

In addition to the average figure, the 
Harvard report presents detailed figures 
for each of ten size classifications of 
department stores and each of three size 
classifications of specialty stores. 

A new analysis, made for the first time 
this year, gives the sales in each major 
division of department-store merchan- 


1Carl N. Schmalz, Operating Results of 
Department and Specialty Stores in 1933, 
Bulletin No. 92 (Boston: Bureau of Business 
Research, Harvard University, 1934). 
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TABLE 1 
OPERATING RESULTS OF DEPARTMENT STORES: 1929-1933 
General Averages 
(Net sales = 100 per cent) 

Items 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Number of reports................. 527 564 451 428 450 
UE ES Os 6.6% 7.6% 8.3% 9.6% 7.1% 
*Returns and allowances........... 11.8 12.5 12.0 12.4 12.2 
A ey oer 33.5% 33.35% 33.1% 33.1% 36.0% 
pl, | a aia ann aa 16.8% 17.3% 17.9% 18.7% 18.3% 
Real-estate costs................-. 3.9 4.3 5.1 6.5 5.85 
AE ot 3.3 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.0 
EE. pudotd. o mabd bart Maal ew 2.05 2.1 Dea 2.4 | 
All other expenses................. 6.25 6.7 6.9 7.9 7.85 
UE INES a ain < sinin s 6 g0 0: 09 90:00 32.3% 33.9% 35.9% 39.5% 38.1% 
Net profit or loss.................. 2% £. O255% L. 2:8%H |b. 64% L. 21% 
Net other income (including interest 

on capital owned)............... 3.1 3.15 3.8 .2 Be 

NR Ieee 4.3% 2.6% 1.0% L. 2.4% 1.8% 


Rate of stockturn (times a year): 

Based on beginning and ending 

inwsebetinie ig tees Jost. .<). 4.1 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.3 

Sales/total employees.............. T t $7 ,201 $6,100 $5 ,630 

* For stores with net sales of $1,000,000 or more only. Department stores of this size accounted 
for 91.0 per cent of the total sales represented in 1929, and 90.2, 91.7, 92.1, and 89.9 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the total sales for 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. 

t Data not available. 


TABLE 2 
OPERATING RESULTS OF SPECIALTY STORES: 1929-1933 
General Averages 
(Net sales = 100 per cent) 











Items 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Number of reports................. 85 85 70 73 75 
*Markdowns...............-....5. 8.1% 9.0% 10.2% 11.0% 9.15% 
*Returns and allowances........... 16.0 16.5 18.0 18.0 17.8 
Cee CNAs Hi disiin cs 6 0.sc00 35.3% 34.3% 33.7% 34.0% 36.9% 
EE TET OTT EE 16.5% 16.8% 17.1% 17.6% 17.0% 
Real-estate costs. ..........-.0c000: 4.2 4.6 5.4 7,1 5.8 
Es Sect es cc, veh os is 38 4.0 4.3 4.4 4.8 4.4 
PE Ria 5 so oo a ald RS ssdye me 1.9 1.9 1.9 2:2 1.9 
ere 6.7 7.1 7.5 ° ha 83 
is ae as nhs nan nane ns 33.3% 34.7% 36.3% 39.6% 37.4% 
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TABLE 2—Continued 





Items 1929 
i eg ee re 2.0% 
Net other income (including interest 
ce is it: | re 2.7 
EE ne ee oe 50a gy Or 4.7% 


Rate of stockturn (times a year): 
Based on beginning and ending 
RI tis gis Se gla 6.0 
Sales/total employees.............. t 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
. 0.4% L. 2.6% LL. 5.6% L. 0.5% 














2.4 2.7 2.5 2.6 
2.0% 0.1% L. 3.1% 21% 
6.2 6.4 6.4 6.2 


$8 ,9007 $8 ,120 $6,900 $6,228 


* For stores with net sales of $2,000,000 or more only. Specialty stores of this size accounted for 
76.3 per cent of the total sales represented in 1929, and 61.8, 65.6, 61.2 and 62.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the total sales for 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. 


+ Data not available. 


t For stores with sales of $500,000 or more only. 


£ 


dise as a percentage of total sales. Since 
the 1932 percentages are also given, it is 
possible to determine which classes of 
goods are making the relatively better 
sales showings. The most striking 
change is the increase in home-furnish- 
ings business. Considering 1933 only, 
it was found that in smaller department 
stores apparel and piece goods accounted 
for a larger percentage of business than 
in large stores. Large stores do rela- 
tively more business in home furnishings 
and basement merchandise. 


THE CONTROLLERS’ CONGRESS REPORT? 


While not covering as many stores as 
the Harvard report, the study of the 
Controllers’ Congress presents complete 
departmental data, as well as figures for 
the store as a whole, in different size 
classifications. Table 3 gives the typi- 


2H. I. Kleinhaus, 1933 Departmental 
Merchandising and Operating Results for De- 
partment Stores and Specialty Stores (New 
York: Controllers’ Congress, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 1934). 


TABLE 3 
1933 MERCHANDISING AND OPERATING RESULTS 


(figures in millions of dollars) 


3-1 

Cumulative markon per cent......... 38.1 
Markdowns (at retail) 

PP COU OO BONE. cos + 66k vdiw wou cees 6.9 
Stock shortage 

POP CONC WO GHIES. oc we ci cce cance 1.4 
Workroom net cost 

Per cent to sales of parent dept...... 0.5 
Cash discounts 

Pee NE 0 BAI oo avg vices ccapew ns 7 ef 
Gross margin 

Gr CHEE WN GUIs ccc cceccceses 34.6 
Number of stockturns............... | 


Sales per cent to last year........... 98.0 


1-2 2-5 5-10 Over 10 Sieuey 
38.9 38.6 39.1 39.7 40.0 


7.3 72 7.6 7.7 9.9 
1.1 1.3 1.3 1.5 0.9 


0.5 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.4 


35.9 35.6 36.1 36.7 37.2 
3.3 3.5 3.7 3.8 4.8 
100.0 100.0 95.0 98.0 93.0 





L 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


}-1 
Closing stock 
Per cent to last year.............. 106.0 
Returns per cent to gross sales....... 5.7 
Dollar sales for year per square foot of 


PG So cn es sdscecseccses 18.0 
Age of stocks at inventory 
Per cent under 6 months.......... 75.0 
Per cent 6-12 months............. 12.0 
Per cent 12-18 months............ 5.0 
Per cent over 18 months........... 8.0 
Administrative 
Per cent to sales.................. 7.2 
Occupancy 
Fixed plant and equipment costs per 
cg A eee 5.0 
Total occupancy per cent to sales... 8.1 
Publicity 
Newspaper space costs per cent to 
ee eee 3.1 
Total publicity per cent to sales... . 4.9 
Buying 
Per cent to sales.................. 4.3 
Selling 
Salaries per cent to sales.......... 7.4 
General selling expense per cent to 
EE ee en oe 1.6 
Delivery expense per cent to sales. . 0.9 
Total selling per cent to sales...... 9.9 
Total operating expense 
Per cent to sales................. 35.3 
P (profit) or L (loss)................ L0.7 


cal store totals for 1933. 
are also reported. 

The departments that continue to be 
least profitable are those in the home- 
furnishings group. Corsets and_ bras- 
sieres continue to be one of the most 
profitable. 


“Goal’’ figures 


1-2 2-5 5-10 Over 19 © Shecialty 
111.0 109.0 111.0 123.0 99.0 

7.3 9.1 10.6 ie 12.7 
20.0 26.0 29.0 35.0 37.0 
72.0 76.0 79.0 75.0 78.0 
15.0 13.0 13.0 15.0 12.0 


8.0 6.0 4.0 5.0 6.0 
5.0 5.0 4.0 5.0 4.0 


7.9 7.3 8.0 6.7 7.9 
4.9 5.7 5.2 5.9 6.7 
7.8 8.1 8.4 9.0 9.0 
3.1 3.7 3.4 4.5 4.1 
4.6 3.7 3.7 6.2 7.0 
4.3 4.1 4.5 4.4 5.2 
7.0 6.6 6.5 6.4 5.9 
2.0 2.3 2.7 3.2 2.6 
1.1 1.3 1.6 2.4 1.0 
10.1 10.1 10.4 11.4 9.6 
35.5 36.4 37.6 37.8 38.7 
P0.4 L0.8 L1.5 Li.t L1.5 


THE MICHIGAN REPORT® 


While the Michigan report is based upon 
a comparatively few stores, they repre- 


3 Edgar H. Gault, Performance of Depart- 
ment Stores: 1933, Michigan Business Studies, 
VI, 2 (Ann Arbor: Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan, 1934). 
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TABLE 4 
FISCAL YEAR STANDARDS: 1928-1933 
(net sales for each year = 100 per cent) 





T otal Store 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
er +1.4% —3.3% -—10.1% —14.5% —25.6% -—2.6% 

tSales volume index.............. 147.83 149.46 150.43 158.55 154.28 159.6 

i yOriginal markup................. 37.9 37.9 37.9 38.4 38.3 39.5 

| a er er 7.3 7.2 8.7 10.7 11.4 7.4 

Gir GRMN. 8. ks oss ca 2.2 2.3 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.5 

a 33.3 33.8 33.1 32.1 31.4 35.9 

CO Eee 29.6 30.8 33.6 34.9 37.0 34.6 

eee eS sacs» on oKe shee +4.0 2.2 -—0.5 —2.8 —5.3 +1.3 

Direct advertising................ 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.9 3.1 2.6 

i I SF WES ested Wess 6.8 7.4 8.5 7.3 7.4 7.8 

PIs Was ocoucuns tau 237 2.6 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.6 

Stock shortage.............-.0.6. 1.3 1.2 1.3 1.7 1.7 1.6 

Ee ee Te 3.1 2.8 2.6 2.9 2.6 yD 


* Net sales for preceding year equal 100 per cent. 
t Net sales of thirty-two departments each year equal 100 per cent. 
t Original marked price each year equals 100 per cent. 


sent a homogeneous group of independent 
department stores with volumes ranging 
from $400,000 to $1,200,000. The study 
has one important feature that the more 
impressive studies lack—it gives monthly 
as well as annual data, not only for the 
stores as a group but also for each selling 
department. Furthermore, a clear and 
careful analysis of the facts is presented. 
Table 4 gives the chief findings for the 
total store. Themonthly data lead to per- 
tinent observations that are lacking in the 
other reports. The year 1933 represents 
two distinct periods: the first half of the 
year when sales lagged behind 1932 and 
the last half when they were ahead. 
Physical volume, however, declined ma- 
terially after August 1933. The rapid 
price rise has resulted in stores putting a 
larger proportion of their sales receipts 
into stock for replacement. There is 
danger that a retailer will not be able to 
pay expenses and replace stock sold 
without an increase in his capital in- 
vested in merchandise. 


One of the most interesting analyses 
made in the Michigan report has to do 
with the amount that each department 
in the store contributes to store overhead 
and profits. For example, furniture— 
even though operating at a 3.1 per cent 
loss, brings in 20.3 per cent of its sales 
over and above its direct expenses and 
merchandise costs. This amounts to 6.6 
per cent of the total store’s overhead 
plus profit. It was found that ten 
departments contribute 50 per cent of the 
store’s overhead expenses and profits. 
These departments are men’s furnish- 
ings, furniture, hosiery, men’s clothing, 
women’s and misses’ dresses, women’s 
and misses’ coats, silk underwear, 
women’s shoes, basement dry goods, and 
basement ready-to-wear. Even though 
some of these are operating at an appar- 
ent loss after a portion of the store over- 
head is charged to them, they are essen- 
tial to the profits of the store as a whole. 

Ten departments that together suc- 
ceeded in contributing only 6.4 per cent 
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of the store overhead expense and profits 
are: gifts and art goods, stationery, 
art needlework, toys, handkerchiefs, 
jewelry, candy, laces, and patterns. 
These can be justified only as a service 
to the customers or.for their value in 
helping the sale of other goods. 


Current Retailing Events 
ELMER O. SCHALLER 


A résumé of retailing events during the 
past three months necessarily centers 
around the NRA. The minimum mark- 
up provided by the important “stop- 
loss” clause of the Retail Code has 
finally been set at 10 per cent of cost. 
The cost is invoice cost less cash dis- 
counts plus transportation costs. The 
purpose of this clause is to control the 
use of loss leaders or bait merchandise. 
The Booksellers’ Code goes much further 
in price fixing and provides that books 
must be sold at the publishers’ published 
prices for the first six months after date 
of publication. 

A number of States are passing their 
own code laws which conflict with the 
national law. This duplication of juris- 
diction and multiplicity of codes is 
extremely undesirable. If the tendency 
of States to enact their own code laws 
continues, the successful operation of the 
NRA may be endangered. In fact, a 
large number of merchants feel that the 
codes are already too inclusive in nature. 
They would eliminate all trade-practice 
clauses and retain only those sections 
having to do with hours of work and 
wages. The preliminary returns of the 
poll being made among retailers of the 
United States by Fairchild Publications 
indicate that 79 per cent are in favor of 


limiting the Retail Code to hour and 
wage provisions. 

In preparation for the summer 
months, several stores have installed air- 
conditioning plants, especially for the 
main floor and basement. Hutzler 
Brothers Company of Baltimore, the 
John Shillito Company of Cincinnati, 
and B. Forman Company of Rochester 
are among the larger stores who have 
done so. The effect of air conditioning 
on store architecture is illustrated by 
Sears, Roebuck’s announcement that 
its new Chicago store will not have any 
windows above the first floor. It will 
be the first department store in the 
United States to be 100 per cent air 
conditioned. 


Following the lead of the garment 
industry, shoe manufacturers have 
formed the Shoe Fashion Guild of Amer- 
ica. The purpose of this guild is to 
inaugurate a system of individual style 
registration. This self-regulation of in- 
dustry is an effective means of coping 
with the difficult style-piracy problem. 


Public opinion has caused some of the 
leading stores to curtail their purchase 
of German merchandise. R. H. Macy 
and Company, Inc., has closed its 
Berlin office. F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany has discontinued importing Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, Easter novelties, 
and toys from Germany on account of 
extreme sales resistance. 


Section 7A of the National Recovery 
Act which gives employees the right 
to organize brings a new problem be- 
fore retailers. Heretofore, employees of 
stores have shown only mild interest in 
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the attempts of labor agitators to form 
unions. But the recent strike of work- 
room employees in Cleveland and de- 
livery employees in Minneapolis indi- 
cates that the retail industry is not 
immune to labor trouble. 

The granting of free alterations is so 
expensive and burdensome to stores that 
a group of retailers is attempting to add 
a clause to the Retail Code prohibiting 
this practice. Altering merchandise free 
may be an unfair trade practice, as small 
stores are unable to absorb the added 
expense. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland has drawn up a schedule of 


alteration charges which it believes to be 
fair to stores and customers. 


The publication of the Harvard Re- 
port, discussed in more detail elsewhere 
in this issue, is an annual event of con- 
siderable importance. This year’s re- 
port indicates that expenses were lower 
in 1933 than in 1932, gross margin was 
higher, and net loss lower. Small stores 
made a good showing. In spite of the 
accusations of small retailers that the 
codes discriminate against them, it 
appears that they are in a better position, 
as a whole, than they have been for 
several years. 


Book Reviews 


Getting Results in Selling, by Paul W. 
Ivey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934, xiv + 214 pages. 


It is the theme of this book that the value of 
an article or service is something that the sales- 
man has to build up in the mind of the customer, 
until the value equals the price. Values do not 
exist in external things alone but in the mind. 
Salesmanship is the process of getting prospects 
(1) to realize, both mentally and emotionally, 
the values inherent in things and (2) to act so 
as to realize these values. 

It is a mistake, the author points out, to 
assume that people recognize values without 
being told and shown. Most people notice only 
what is brought directly to their attention. 
Mailorder houses outsell many retail stores 
because they point out clearly in their catalogues 
the specific selling points of their wares, whereas 
many retail clerks talk in generalities about fine 
quality or style. 

The solution to the problem of selling better 
merchandise or service lies in showing customers 
the extra value, in demonstrating that the 
customer will get more satisfaction for his money 
than by buying a cheaper article. Dr. Ivey 
believes that price has been overemphasized 
as the only way to get sales; customers do want 
to get the most for their money but are willing 
to pay for better things where the extra value is 


demonstrated. To do this, the salesman must 
know his merchandise thoroughly, he must know 
his customers, and he must understand himself. 
Continuous training, not hiring and firing, is 
the only sure way to build a sales force that has 
the knowledge and technique necessary for 
building values in the mind of the buyer. 

Getting Results in Selling is an inspirational 
book and also entertaining, being packed full 
of anecdotes of actual selling experiences. 
While written primarily for the manufacturers’ 
salesman, the principles are all applicable to the 
retail salesperson. 

Were Dr. Ivey’s ideas thoroughly grasped and 
acted upon by the fraternity of salesmen, there 
would be little talk about overproduction and 
the volume of both production and distribution 
might readily be doubled. 

J. W. W. 


Sales Manager’s Handbook, by J. C. 
Aspley. Chicago: The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 1934, 932 pages. Regular 
and educational editions. 


Perhaps in no other single source book is it 
possible to find so conveniently assembled and 
summarized such a wealth of essential, up-to- 
the-minute statistical data needed in planning 
and managing sales, as well as a complete but 
brief digest of all the major problems of sales 
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management and advertising which are of con- 
stant, recurring interest. These digests are 
based on the successful experience of hundreds 
of business organizations in many different 
lines. 

The publication of the book is opportune, for 
it presents a searching and thorough analysis 
of the topic of selling under the codes. The 
manner in which the codes influence the selection 
of market channels, unfair competition, prices 
and discounts, special sales inducements, and 
other sales and advertising policies is clearly 
pointed out. Section 3, which summarizes the 
trade-practice provisions of 300 approved codes, 
is of especial interest. 

Section 6, Market Determination, assembles 
a series of tables, charts, and references per- 
taining to the distribution of consumer expendi- 
tures, buying-power indices, and other like data 
which the sales manager must seek periodically 
when planning sales campaigns. Such a sum- 
mary will save him many hours of fatiguing 
labor. Sections 7 through 23 deal with such 
pertinent subjects of constant interest as sales 
budgeting; organization; executive compensa- 
tion; selection, training, compensation, super- 
vision, routing, and stimulation of salesmen; 
the control of expense; and sales forms and con- 
tracts. Sections 24 through 29 discuss the de- 
termination and allocation of advertising 
appropriations for different lines of business; 
the choice of an advertising agency; the selection 
of media, with latest space and time rates; 
mailing lists and literature. Collection methods, 
selling in Canada, and export selling are treated 
in Sections 30, 31, and 32, respectively. The 
handbook is so complete that it even includes 
in the supplement a section on sales equipment 
and where to buy it. 

Every sales and advertising executive should 
have a copy for his own personal use. Schools 
of commerce will find the book valuable as a 


reference and source book. 
C. M. E., Jr. 


Modern Advertising Makes Money! by 
Kenneth M. Goode. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934, 200 pages. 


Any one who reads the first few pages of 
Mr. Goode’s newest book will be reluctant to 
lay it aside until he has read carefully every one 
of its two hundred pages. It is one of the most 
constructive, stimulating books on the subject 


of advertising published in recent years. It is 
as engrossing and entertaining as a novel and as 
instructive as Mr. Goode’s Manual of Modern 
Advertising. 

The feature of the book that most business 
men will like is that it provokes original thought, 
rather than lays down hard-and-fast rules 
of action. At times the reader will agree 
heartily with Mr. Goode’s straight-from-the- 
shoulder statements. At other times he will 
cry out in resentment as Mr. Goode tears down 
certain accepted tenets of old-school adver- 
tisers. Finally, however, he is forced to recog- 
nize the logic and soundness of the author’s 
contentions. 

Unfortunately, chapter headings, in most 
instances, convey little idea of the subject matter 
of the chapters. Each chapter must be read 
before the significance of the headings becomes 
clear. Once the reader delves into a chapter, 
though, he will be richly rewarded. ‘‘How to 
Lick Lag,” for instance, suggests ways and 
means of overcoming the natural inertia of 
consumers and of stimulating immediate buying 
action. ‘Law of Averages” presents, in a spicy, 
digestible form characteristic of Mr. Goode, a 
wealth of interesting, pertinent facts about the 
buying habits of large numbers of people. 
Illustrations of practical successes are drawn 
from both the national and retail advertising 
fields to prove the points set forth. 

Business men and students should read 
Modern Advertising Makes Money!. The time 
will be profitably spent. 

C.M.E., Jr. 


Testing Advertisements, by L. E. Firth. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934, 274 pages. 


In the last few years, there has been an ever 
increasing insistence that advertising must pay 
its own way in the form of sales returns. More 
than this, there is a growing demand for assur- 
ance that advertisements will produce business 
before money is spent for their publication. 

In his new book, Mr. L. E. Firth, vice presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson, Inc., one of the out- 
standing advertising agencies of the country, 
performs a useful service for all advertisers by 
evaluating the various methods of “before- 
and-after’”’ publication testing of advertisements 
now sponsored by different advertisers. As 
Mr. Firth says in his preface, ‘“‘This book 
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presents no favorite system of testing. Instead, 
all systems are examined and appraised for 
strength or weakness—for their limitations, for 
their variations, and for new possibilities of 
development.” 

The author does an admirably thorough and 
unbiased job of subjecting each of several tests, 
successively, to microscopic analysis. Further- 
more, he suggests the circumstances under which 
each may be used to best advantage. Chief 
attention is paid to the three methods of copy 
testing which are under general discussion at the 
present time: the sales-area test, the inquiry 
test, and the opinion-jury or ranking test. Other 
tests, however, such as recognition, unaided- 
recall, split-run, spontaneous, anonymous 


follow-up, and analytical tests, are discussed 
in considerable detail. 

This book is a valuable contribution to ad- 
vertising literature. It should be studied 
thoughtfully by advertising men because in the 
future there will be ‘‘more dependence on im- 
personal tests and Jess dependence on the 
cumulative experience of the advertising man.” 
Whether advertising men like it or not, they will 
be judged more and more on their ability to 
produce advertising which stimulates measur- 
able, tangible results and on their capacity to 
determine approximately what those results 
will be—before they spend money for ad- 
vertising. 

C. M. E., Jr. 


Editorial— Democracy on the Defensive 


At his installation as Chancellor of 
New York University this June, Harry 
Woodburn Chase pointed out the conflict 
between the two ideals of social life: 
democracy and regimentation. 

The first is built on the thesis that the 
individual is the center of society and 
that progress is assured only in an organi- 
zation that allows him to develop his 
own capacities and plan his own life; 
social regulations are set only to make 
possible the free and unhampered de- 
velopment of each individual. The 
second ideal is built on the premise that 
man is made for the state. The latter is 
of supreme importance: the individual 
is only a cog in the machine whose life 
is to be planned, organized, and directed 
for the good of the collective body politic. 

In the last generation, the former 
philosophy had all but won over the 
Western world but we are now faced 
with a reversal to regimentation that 
has already dominated Europe and is 
seriously threatening the United States. 
Dr. Chase declared himself squarely in 
favor of the democratic ideal and looked 
to education of the masses to hold in 


check and eventually thrust back the 
rising forces of centralized and despotic 
authority. 

The reverberations of this social con- 
flict upon business, and large-scale 
retailing in particular, are twofold: 
First, there are many businesses today 
that are so dominated by one man or 
small group that individual employees 
have no opportunity to exercise initiative 
and make constructive contributions in 
the progress of the organization. There 
are many examples of a dictator sur- 
rounded by “yes men” and routine 
workers who simply do as they are told. 
While a genius at the helm of such an 
organization may sometimes achieve 
brilliant success, the great forces of 
initiative and the fountains of ideas 
inherent in many of the rank and file are 
bottled up. The loss of keen interest 
and enthusiasm for his job on the part 
of the employee can never be satisfac- 
torily replaced by a system of check-up 
and a hierarchy of task masters. 

Young men and women who have 
entered retailing since 1929 have not 
made the progress that was made by 
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those of equal ability a few years before. 
While the depression rather than busi- 
ness philosophy is largely to blame, the 
development of these potential executives 
has been seriously retarded. Now that 
the economic corner has been turned, 
stores should make a positive effort to 
advance these rather discouraged men 
and women, to give them responsibility, 
and to welcome their suggestions. Not 
until every one in the organization is 
using his brains and heart under the 
spur of the opportunity for individual 
development can the business achieve 
its ultimate success. It is not enough 
to depend upon privates who go through 
prescribed motions and whose only 
ambition is not to get fired. 

The second effect of the social conflict 
upon business is found in the NRA codes 
that in some respects are regimenting 
industry and have gone too far in limit- 
ing the opportunities of the individual 
concern to progress by its own initiative. 
The trend towards price fixing, especially 
through minimum price provisions that 
attempt to guarantee profits and through 
open-price agreements, strikes at the 
heart of individualism. Not only do some 
codes discourage attempts to offer an 
equal product for less money but often 


disregard the interests of the consumer. 
Code subscribers have been freed from 
the limitations of the anti-trust laws but 
the codes have failed to recognize the 
rights either of individual business con- 
cerns or of consumers. While there are 
degrees of price cutting that are contrary 
to the social moral consciousness of the 
times, the refusal to allow an individual 
business to take advantage of a fortunate 
combination of factors to sell at prices 
below the cost level of his competitors 
(so as to increase his season’s profits or 
reduce his season’s losses) tends to reduce 
the real income of every member of 
society. Some codes have seriously 
neglected the theory of overhead costs. 

Certain standards in regard to such 
matters as wages, hours, and fair adver- 
tising practice are desirable, nor is there 
any serious criticism of a stop-loss limita- 
tion for retailers set at cost or slightly 
above. But such price limitations as 
are set up for book stores and drug 
stores and cost formulas for manufac- 
turers that include elements of overhead 
are reflections of the collective spirit 
battering at the walls of democracy. 
The defenders of individualism must 
rouse themselves to the defense. 

J. W. W. 





